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THE EMPIRE OF ORISSA. 

By Pbof. R. D. BANEBJI, M.A. 

1. KapUSndra or Kapil§ivara (1485—70). 

Vbby little is known about the founder of the most powerful dynasty of Orissa, 
the Shrya-vam^a dynasty, which ruled over the eastern coast of the Indian Peninsula 
for a little over a century. In the South Arcot District the founder of this dynasty was 
known as the Kumfi.ra-Mah&p4tra even in 1464>65. In two inscriptions only, one at 
GopinAthpur in the Cuttack District, he is stated to be descended from the race of the 
Sun^. Kapilfisvara’s relation, GaiiadSva, RAutarAya, the viceroy of Kondavidu in 1455, 
also mentions him as being descended from the Solar race.* We are totally ignorant 
about the circumstances which brought him to the throne after the extinction of the 
Eastern Ganges. According to inscriptions, discovered up to date, Narasimha IV is the 
last known king of this djrnaaty and his latest known date is 1397 a.d.^ The late 
Manmohan Chakravarti notes that there is an inscription of this king in the Sri Kurmam 
temple, on the eleventh pillar of the maij4apa, which is dated 1402-3 a.d.* The accession 
of Kapilendra or Kapil^vara cannot be placed earlier than 1434-35. The date given in 
the records of the temple of JagannAtha at Puri is decidedly wrong.® According to 
that record the accession of the king took place at camp KirttivAsa on Wednesday Kflkafft 
2, Su. 4. But Sewell mentions that Kapilesvara’s accession took place in 1454 ® and he 
follows Hunter, who places that event in 1452. All of these dates are incorrect, as Man- 
mohan Chakravarti has already proved. The correctness of Manmohan Chakravarti’s calcu- 
lations is corroborated by the Burhdn-i-Ma'aairJ^ The local accounts of Orissa such as the 
Puri Record (called Mddald Pdnji in OriyA) places another king between Narasixhha IV an<^ 
Kapilesvara. He is called BhAnudeva^. As Kapild^vara’s accession did not take place till 
1435thcreisplenty of room to place two or three scions of the Eastern Gangas after the last 
known date of Narasimha IV and before the beginning of the Surya-vaihsa dynasty. 

During the last days of the Ganga dynasty Orissa had lost her prestige and she was being 
hard pressed by the independent Sultftns of Bengal from the north, the Bahmani Sult&ns 
from the west and the emperors of Vijayanagara from the south. Sewell’s list supplies 
us with a clear instance of changes in the overlordship of Kondavidu, when it was in 
the possession either of the kings of Orissa or the emperors of Vijayanagara. One 
lAnguliya Gajapati was succeeded by the Reddi king Rfi-cha Venk'a (1420-31). Then came 
two sovereigns of Vijayanagara, who are named Prat&padeva (Devar&ya U) and Harihara. 
They were succeeded by king Kapilesvara of Orissa®. The date of the rise of Kapil§6vara coin- 
cides with that of the commencement of the decline of Vodeyar or Y&dava dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara. He ascended the throne of Orissa during the lifetime of DevarAya II and continued 
to rule till the S&luva usurpation. It opened a glorious career for him and permitted him to 
conquer the whole of the Eastern coast of India, at least as far as Trichinopoly District of 
the Madras Presidency. No other king of Northern India and no sovereign of Orissa ever 
succeeded in ruling over such a large portion of Southern India. The conquest of the Tamil 
country by ELapileivara was no temporary occupation. The Eastern Tamil Districts and 
practically the whole of the Telugu country remained in his occupation for over tqp years. 
This is proved by an inscription of the reign of the Vijayanagara emperor Virup&ksh;||>, accord- 
ing to which, on account of confusion caused by the invasion of the king of Orissa the festi- 
vals in the temple of Siva at JAmbai in the South Arcot District ceased for ten years, some- 
time before 1472-73 A.o. The drama Oangdddsa-PratApavildsam also refers to an invasion 

1 JASB., vol. LXIX, 1900, pt. 1, pp, 173-79. » A6otv, vol. XX, 1891, pp. 390-93. 

# JASB., vol. LXIV, pp. 133. 4 Ibid., vol. LXIX, 1900, p. 182, note 1. 

S Ibid., p. 181 note. m 

• Sewell, A Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern IndiOf p. 48 and note 3. 

7 Indian Antiquary, vol. XXVIU, 1890, p. 285. B JASB., vol. LXIX, 1900, p. 182. 

t Sketch Ilf South Indian Dynasties, » 
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of Vijayanagara by the king of Orissa. lo Another inscription in the South Arcot District re- 
cords that in 1464-65 the village of Munnur was actually in the occupation of Kum6,ra Mahdm 
pdtra Kapilesvara, son of Ambiradeva. We have therefore to admit that from 1464 till the 
date of his dekth in 1470 KapileiSvara was in possession of the whole of the Eastern Coast of 
the Indian Peninsula from the Balasore District of Orissa to the extreme south of the 
Trichinopoly District. We have no means so far of deducing the exact chronology of 
events in the process of these conquests, but we obtain some help from Musalman histories. 
The best of these are no doubt Firishta and the Burhdn-i-Ma'aair. Kapilendradeva was the 
contemporary of Sult&n ‘Al^uddin Ahmad II, who ascended the throne on the 21st February 
1435. One of the earliest events connected with the king of Orissa, in the Burhdn-i-Ma'aaity 
is a statement of the condition of western part of the Telugu country. It is stated in this 
work that the leader of the Hindu chiefs of the country above the Ghdts was an Oriyfl. Kapi- 
llsvara is not mentioned by name, but the statement made about the number of elephants 
which this Oriyfi. chief possessed proves that the king of Orissa himself had come to occupy 
the most prominent position among the Hindu chiefs of the Telugu speaking country. It is 
stated that at that time a chief named Sanjar Kh4n was occupied in the delightful pastime of 
capturing innocent Hindu villagers of the plains of Telingana and transporting them as 
slaves into the interior of Deccan.i^ At this time Sult&n ‘Al^uddin Ahmad ^ah Bahmani is 
stated to have said that it was dangerous to meddle with a man who possessed more than 
two hundred thousand elephants, while the Bahmani monarch did not possess more than one 
hundred and fifty. This is just the beginning of Kapilendra’s interferences in affairs outside 
Orissa proper. The next mention of Telingana in the Burhdn-i-Ma'asir is in connection with 
^t-he rebel chief Muhammad Kh&n, to whom the district of Rayftchal in that locality was assign- 
ed.i* Gradually Kapilendra came to be regarded as the suzerain of Telingana, and the occasion 
soon rose to put him to the test. Though Varangal had been occupied in 1423, the districts 
of Telingana both above and below the Gh&ts still remained to be conquered. According to 
Firishta, Hum&yun ^4h Bahmani determined to conquer Dev&rkonda and sent Wiwajah-i- 
JahlLn with a large army, and the fort was besieged. He sent an appeal for help to Kapil^n- 
dra, who marched so swiftly with his army that he caught the Muhammadan general un- 
awares. The besieged also sallied out and attacked the Musalmans from the other side. 
Caught between two armies, Khw&jah-i-Jah&n was defeated and compelled to fly.^^ The 
Muhammadans never attempted to rally, and Musalman historians had to find some other 
excuse for Humdyun ^&h Bahmani, as he never attempted to cross swords with Kapilen- 
dra, so long as he was alive.'^ It is probable that on this occasion Kapilendra wiped out the 
Reddi sovereigns of Kondavidu and other places. 

A drama named Oangdddsa-Pratdpavildsam by Gang&dhara mentions that Kapilendra 
had united with the Bahmani king and invaded the territories of the Vodeyar or Y&dava 
dynasty of Vijayanagara. In view of his hostile relations with the Sult&ns of Bidar, it is not 
possible to believe that he had invaded Vijayanagara in alliance with any Musalman power. 
The subsequent reference to his wars with the Bahman! Sultans prove definitely that he, 
at least, was at no time in amicable relation wnth any Musalman king. The Oahgdddsa- 
Pratdpkvildsam says that immediately after the death of DevarAya II of Vijayanagara in 
1446, Kapilendra allied himself with ‘ A14uddin Afimad II Bahmani and advanced as far as 
Vijayanagara, but had to retire after a defeat in the hands of Mallik&rjuna.i^ This story was 

Beport of the AasU. Archl. Supdt., S.C., 1906 7, p. 84. H Ind. Ant , vol. XXVIH, p. 237. 

12 Ibid., p. 238. 

1* This is known as the battle ol Dev&rkoudft and its date is approximately 864 a.h.= 1 469 a.d. accord- 
ing to Firishta. 

14 ^BrigglB The Biee of the Muhammadan Power in India^ vol. Ill, pp. 456-58 ; I. A., vol. XXVIH, p. 244. 

16 S. K. Ayyangar> Sources of Vijayaruigar Hietoty, Madras, 1919, pp. 66-66. The author omits to 
identify P&v6ohala with Pftvfigadh near Champaner in the Panoh Mahals District of Bombay. It is the 
Pavangadh of Mar6th4 chronicles. 
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evidently an invention of Vijayanagara Court chroniclers to hide the shame of their sovereign 
after his defeat at the hands of the Orissan Monarch, whom they referred to as ‘‘ the Oddi- 
y&n ” contemptuously. This supposed joint expedition of ‘Ald.uddin Ahmad II is not men- 
tioned in Musaiman histories also. Though the chroniclers of Vijayanagara say that in 1446 
Mallik&rjuna defeated KapilSndra, we find that correct statements are made in South Indian 
inscriptions about the state of the Tamil country which Kapil^ndra had conquered, Kapi- 
lendra’s conquest of northern Tamil Districts is not a myth as supposed by Prof, Aiyangar of 
the Madras University. "" The aggressiveness of Orissa is seen in the claim made in behalf 
of the Gajapatis of a successful advance by them as far as Kanchi, in a dramatic romance called 
the KAnji-Kfiveri-Pothi.”!^ An inscription, No. 93 of 1906, states that on account of the 
confusion caused by the OddiyAn (i.e., the king of Orissa) the festivals in the temple of 
Siva at JAmbai in the South Arcot District had ceased for ten years. This inscription is 
dated 1472-73. From another inscription, dated 1470-71, of the reign of the SAluva chief 
Narasimha(?) we find that great confusion was caused by the invasion of the king of Orissa 
about eight or ten years earlier, and the temple of Vishnu at Tirukoilur could not therefore be 
repaired. Two inscriptions from Murmur in the South Arcot District prove that that part of 
the Tamil country was actually in the possession of Kapilendra in the Saka year 1386= 
1464-65 A.D. Both of these records are incised on the walls of the Adavallcsvara temple in the 
village of Munnur in the Taluka of Tindivanam. Both of them mention “ Dakshim-Kapile^- 
vara-Kumdra Mahdpdtra son of Ambira.” No. 51 of 1919 records “ a gift of land for 
* Ahamvirabhoga * festival (?) and repairs to the temples of Tirumulattanamudaiyar-MahAdeva 
and Perumal-Purushottama in the same village. The same record is repeated once more on 

the walls of the same temple (No. 92). In dealing with this inscription the late Rao Bahadur H. 
Krishna Shastri state “ these are dated in the Saka year 1386 (a.d. 1464-65) and epigraphi- * 
cally confirm the statement about the southern invasion of the Orissa king noticed on page 84 
of the Annmi Report for 1907 , . . , our inscriptions clearly prove that this southern con- 

quest by the combined armies was an event that happened about six years later. It esta- 
blishes also that the earlier conquest by Gajapati was not a passing inroad only, but almost 
an occupation of the southern country right up to Tiruvarur in the Tan j ore District and 
Trichinopoly.”^o The obsession of South Indian writers about the joint invasion of Vijaya- 
nagara by the Bahmani Sult&n and Kapilendra continues from the date of GangAdhara up to 
our own times. It is therefore necessary to prove first of all that Kapilendra of Orissa could not 
have been an ally of any of his contemporary SultAns of Bidar. ‘AlAuddin Afimad II Bahmani 
died in 1457 and was succeeded by his son ‘AJAuddin HumAyun, who ruled over the Bahmani 
empire for four years only. Inscription No. 1 of 1905 clearly indicates that the occupation 
of the South Arcot and Tanjore Districts took place about ten years before 1471, i.c., in 1461, 
».6., about or immediately after the death of ‘AlAuddin HumAyfin ShAh Bahmani. Firishta 
and the BurMn-i-Ma'^a^ir agree in stating that immediately after the death of ‘AlAuddin 
Hum Ayfm ^Ah Bahmani and the accession of his infant son SultAn Niz Am ShAh Bahmani, Kapi- 
lendra invaded the Bahmani empire with a large army and almost reached the gates of Bidar, 
the Bahmani capital. The details of the campaign are not given, and from the tone of Firishta 
it appears that the Bahmani army, unable to cope with the invaders in the field, retired within 
the walls of the capital. Most probably Kapilesvara and his ally the KAkatiya clief of 
Varangal, who is described by Firishta as the RAy of Telingana, were purchased off. It 
appears tha; after the crushing defeat the Musalmans at the battle of DevArkondA the Bah- 
manis never sallied out into the plains from the Deccan plateau, and after the death of HumAyfin 
Bh Ah, Kapilendra crushed the Bahmani power and invaded the metropolitan district, paralysing 

i« Ibid.,p.e. 

^7 Annual Beport oj the AetU. Arch. SuperinUr^ent, Southern Cirde, for 1906-7, p. S4. « 

18 /6«Z. !• Itid., 1918-19, p, 62. 

^ Ibid., p. 106. 
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the Musalmaii attacks and inroads till the date of his death. After the death of Devar&ya II of 
Vijayanagara and the consequent confusion in the southern Hindu empire, the control of the 
empire of Vijayanagara over the eastern coast of Bay of Bengal ceased and Kapilendra, 
secure from attacks from the west, extended his dominions as far as Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 
The Munnin inscription gives the area of his southern dominion in the following words, ‘ Kapi- 
lesvaraKumtoMah&p&tra', as the chief is called, was the son of Ambiradeva, and is stated by 
both records to have been previously the Pariksha (Viceroy) of Kondavidu But at the time 

of the inscription he was in the position of the PanJeska of Kondavidu, Kondapalle, Addanki, 
Vinukonda, P^daividu,*^ Valudilampattu-Ui^v&di, Tiruvarur, Tiruchchilapalle (Trichino- 
poly) and Chaiidragiri.”^^ This list shows that the eastern Tamil country with the excep- 
tion of Madur& and Timievelly in the extreme south had been conquered by Kapilendra from 
the emperors of Vijayanagara, just as he had wrested Telingana above the Gh&ts from the 
SulUns of Bidar. There could have been no love lost between Kapilendra of Orissa and the 
Bahmani SuMna, and consequently the dramatist Gahg^dhara’s statement in the 
Pratdpavilasam cannot be regarded as accurate. There is further epigraphical corroboration 
about Kapilendra 8 relations with the SuMn of Bidar in the Krishna plates of Ganadeva of 
Kondavidu dated 1435 s d. Ganadeva claims to have defeated two Turushka princes, evi- 
dently of the Bahmani dynasty, as there was no other Musalman monarchy in South India at 
that time except the Bahmani empire. It cannot be understood why at Munnur, a place 
included within the domimons of Kapildndra, he is called Kumdra and Mahdpdtra ten years 
after the date of the Krishna copper-plates. Of course in his own country Kapilesvara was 
acknowledged as the king in all inscriptions with proper titles. He is called Gaude^vara, 
Cktjapali, Kar^Cita-Kcdabarakeimra and MahaiAja. Most of these titles are given in the 
^short votive inscriptions in the temples of Jagann5th of Puri and the LingarAj temple at 
Bhuvanesvar.*^ They arc not given in detail in the Gopin5thpur inscription. 2 6 In Gana- 
dova’s copper plate grant he is called Kapilendra Gajapati in the metrical portion. There 
cannot be any doubt therefore of the fact that the titles Kum&ra and MahAptoa in the Mun- 
nur inscription are due to the ignorance of the scribe about the titles and real position of 
Kapilesvara. 

Ganadeva’s Krishna inscription raises some interesting points, which were not decided 
when it was deciphered in 1891. Ganadeva was clearly the viceroy of Kondavidu, but he 
came of the same family as the emperor Kapilesvara himself. His grandfather's name was 
Chandradeva and his father’s name was Guhideva. Yet he is called BAutaraya. The Telugu 
scribe spells it RautarAya as well as RahuttarAya, but this is really the same as the Oriya 
term RAutarAya, which is applied to the younger sons of OpiyA chiefs of the present day. I 
learn that in the Mayurbhanj State the king’s eldest son is called Tikdit, the second son the 
Chhotardija and the third son Rdutardya,^^ RdvJta cannot be RdhvUa, but on the other hand is 
the same as the Rdmt of Rajputana. The Krishna inscription shows that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury a man of a collateral branch of the royal family also could be called Rdviardya. Another 
interesting term is the adjective Ayapa applied to Ganadeva. Ayapa is the corruption of 

21 Mr. H. Kn^ina Sa?tri thinks that he was Viceroy of the KoijKlavidu and DaudapAda. In reality 
Doudap^l' means a Viceroyalty in OnyA and is not the name of a place. 

23 Mr. Kiislma Sastri uses the word DaudapAda a second time after VinukoudA, which shows thi^ 
tliis place was the seat of the OnyA Viceroy of the extreme south. 

n Ibui.y p. 106. 

24 JASB.y vola LXll, 1893, pp. 92-93. In 1926 I succeeded in saving these valuable inscriptions 
at Bhuvone^var, but the authorities of Puri Temple have destroyed these valuable records in their own 
temple by covering them witli cement and plaster. My attempts to clean them tailed. 

'-6 Ibid» vol. LXIX, 1900, pp. 175-78. 

2 « Twi-nly f^ve qwstimxs addressed to the Rajahs and Chiefs oj the Regulation and Tributary Mahals by the 
Superintendent tn 1811, and t/w: answers given thereto lUustrating the established practice in regard to succession 
to the guddee, Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Book Dep6t, reprinted 1905, p. 5. 
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Sanskrit Aryaputra “ the Lord’s son.” Details about other achievements of Kapil^ndra are 
to be found in the form of slight allusions in the Gopin&thpur inscription. He is called the 
lion of the Karnfi-ta elephant, the victor of Kalavaraga (Gulbarga of the Bahmania) the des- 
troyer of M&lava (the Wialji Sultans of M&lw&), the def eater of Gauda (the independent Sultftns of 
Bengal of the second dynasty of Ily&s ^^h). We are at a loss to understand how he could 
come in touch with the Rhaljia of M&lwH, because the powerful Gond kingdoms of Chanda and 
Deogadh and the Haihaya Rajputs of Bil&spur intervened between him and M&lwA. But most 
probably he allied himself with the Gonds of Chanda and Deogadh in an attack of the eastern 
frontier of MaiwA. According to tradition, for which there is no corroboration, the independent 
SuU&ns of Bengal lost southern Bengal to Kapil^ndra, and no attempt was made by the former 
to recover Midnapur and Howrah Districts from the Oriy&s till the reign of ‘Al&uddin Husain 
Sh S,h . Henceforth all kings of Orissa and even the petty Gajapatis of Khurda or Puri assumed 
the high sounding title Nava-koti-Kar7iA,ta Kalavarakeharay “ the lord of the nine l&khs of 
Karn&ta and Gulbarga,” and Gaudesvara. 

In the Gopin&thpur inscription GopinAtha Mah&p&tra states that KapilSsvara was in 
possession of Khandagiri and Kanchi. Evidently this inscription was incised after the com- 
pletion of the conquest of the Tamil country by Kapilesvara. 

According to Oriya tradition, as recorded in the Mddald Pdnji, Kapilfendra breathed his 
last on the banks of the Krishna on Pausha Krishna 3, Tuesday, a date which the late Mr. 
Manmohan Chakravarti could not verify. Hia latest known date is still “ 4l8t ahka, Dhanu, 
Sukla, 7=Sunday, 14th December 146G ’*27 The traditional date of the death of Kapilesvara 
given by Hunter and earlier writers is mistaken and incorrect. This is proved by the statement 
in the Burhdn4-Ma'asir^^ quoted above. This event, which took place in a.d. 1470,, washail-# 
ed with great relief by the Musalmans of Southern India. 

( To fee continued. ) 
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Annual Bibliogbaptty ot Indian AarHAioLOGY 
ron THE YEAR 1926. Published by the Kern 
Institute, Leydon. 12PX 9^"; pp. x 107 ; with 
12 plates and 3 illustrations in tho text. Leyden, 
1928. 

This publication is intended, we are told m the 
Foreword, “to contain tho titles, systematically 
arranged, of all books and articles dealing with 
Indian archaeology in its widest sense, that is, the 
investigation of the antiquities not only of India 
proper, but also of Further India, Indonesia and 
Ceylon and in fact, of all territories influenced by 
Indian civnhsation, as well as the study of the ancient 
history of those countries, the history of their art^ 
their epigraphy, iconography and numismatics.” 
Tho volume before us consists of an Introduction 
surveying the literature dealing with the more im- 
portant exploration and research work carried out 
during the year, followed by a classified bibliography, 
arranged ewcordmg to geographical areas and 
subjects. The contents of each publication have 
been briefly but adequately noted, and in many 
cases extracts from review notices quoted, the 
editors themselves abstaimng from criticism. In 
the case of historical works, the entrios are mainly 


restricted to writings relating to the pre-Muham- 
madan period of Indian history. The desired data, 
wo are informed, were not ceceivod from Italy, Japan 
and Russia ; and it is thought probable that the 
information supplied regaiding books and papers 
published in the Indian vernaculars is incomplete. 
Otherwise the selection of matter worthy of record 
seems to have been carefully and judiciously made. 
Tho experience gained as the compilation continues, 
and suggestions received from scholars using the 
work will indicate whether any modification or 
amplification can be introduced in future issues. 
The extensive survey of the literature relating to 
the more important work done during the year 
contained in the Introduction (pp. 1-28) is of special 
merit. Concise and clear, it describes the essentia] 
matters in each case, and bears the cachet of » scholar 
familiar with the history of the subjects discussed. 

The importance to scholars and to all students of 
Indian Archaeology and history of a scientifically 
prepared bibliography of this character cannot be 
exaggerated ; and the present volume will be widely 
welcomed as the beginning of what should supply 
a long-felt need. It should find a place in the 
library of every one interested in th^ antii^nities 
28 Indian Antiquary, vol. XXVIII, p. 286, 


- 27 Ibid., vol. LXIX, 1900, p. 183. 
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By Pbof. R. D. BANERJI, M A. 

{Continued from voL LVII^ p. 23P.) 

II. Purushottama (1470'~97,) 

The death of Kapilendra in 1470 was followed by a war of succession. Firishta states 
that two of the sons of Kapilendra named Mangal Rai and Arabar RAi were rival claimants 
for the throne and Ambar RAi sought the alliance of the Bahmani SultAn Muhammad III, 
who had succeeded his elder brother Nizam ShAh on the 30th July 1463. At the time of 
his accession Muhammad was in his tenth year, and therefore at the time of the death of 
Kapilendra his age could not have been more than eighteen. The BurJidn-i-ma'dsir assigns, 
perhaps more correctly than Firishta, another reason for the interference of Muhammad 
SliAh Bahmani in the affairs of the Orissan empire. According to this authority, “ In this 
year the Queen-Mother, Makhdumah Jahan, died, and in a.h. 875 (a.d. 1470) the SultAn 
assumed the reins of government. 

“ In the midst of these affairs a mesaonger arrived from TelirigAnA and informed the 
SultAn that the RAya of Orissa, who was (he principal rdya of TelihganA was dead. 

“ The SullAn was rejoiced to hear this news, and resolved upon the conquest of these 
dominions; accordingly he held a coiincil of war vith his nobles and ministers. MaUk 
NizAm-ul-Mulk Bahri, who was one of the favoinitcs of Ilumayun .^hAh, said : — “ With Your 
Majesty’s permission I will undertake this duty.” The ►SultAn invested him with a special 
robe of honour, and despatched him with some of the other nobles in that direction.”! 

» On many different occasions the BurMn-i-madHr has proved itself to be far more 
reliable than Firishta w^here Bahmani history is concerned. This is specially the case in 
Bahmani genealogy. Firishta ’s version may therefore bo regarded as unreliable. 
Muhammad III could not have taken much interest in tho campaign as he was too young, 
but his nobles found this to be a fitting opportunity to revenge themselves for the numerous 
defeats they had suffered at the hand of Kapilendra, the battle of DevArkondA, the 
invasion of the metropolitan district or Bidar etc. It is quite possible that at this time the 
Musalmans also interfered in the succession to the throne of Orissa ; but the principal cause 
( J the Musalman invasion w as the weakness of the empire of Orissa at this particular moment. 

Before proceeding with the narrative of the campaign, we should pause to consider the 
condition of the Eastern districts of the Indian Peninsula at the time of Kapilendra ’s death. 
The Bahmani HultAns had growm stronger for the time being, upon the attainment of majo- 
rity of Muhammad III, but the YAdava or Vodeyar dynasty of Vijayanagara was fast 
approaching extinction. There are reasons to suppose that the emperor VirupAksha was 
alive in 1478, at least eight years after the death of Kapilendra in 1470.^ The Saluva chief 
Narasimha may have obtained the supreme powTr even in the life time of VirupAksha II, 
but at the time of Kapilendra’s death he was clearly still a subordinate. Narasa NAyaka 
seems to have been serving under Sfiluva Narasimha at this time. Like the Musalman 
generals and nobles of Muhammad III Bahmani, the commanders of VirupAksha II also 
considered the death of the strong ruler of Orissa and the dissensions among his sons to be 
a very fitting opportunity ^f or the reconquest of the districts in the Tamil and the Telugu 
coirntry wrested from the Vijayanagara empire by the founder of the Sui*yavam.sa dynasty. 
Prof. S. K. Aiyangar considers that Sajuva Narasimha’s first service to the empire was 
the beating back of this enemy right up to Rajahmundry where the Bahmani Sultan, 
Muhammad, found him strongly entrenched in one of his campaigns.”® Now we are in 
a position to judge how^ it became possible for §Aluva Narasimha to be present on the banks 
of the GodAvari in 1474-75 when Muhammad III besieged the strong fort of RAjamahendri 

1 Indian Anti juary, vol. XXVIII, p. 28'i. 

2 Epi. Ind., vol. VIII, App. II, p. 15 . EpL Cam,, vol. V, pfc. I, p. 448, No. 153, 
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During the Civil war between the sons of Kapilendra the Bahmanis obtain^ a chance of 
regaining control over the hill districts of TeiihganA. When the Musalman advance into the 
x:(^t-]and of TelihganA barred the way of Orissa into the Southern Telugu and Northern 
Tamil districts, then S41uva Narasimha found it a comparatively easy job to reoccupy these 
districts and to include them once more in the empire of Vijayanagara. The history Ol these 
two different wars of Onssa with two of the greatest monarchies of Southern India must be 
studied separately. 

The real cause of the Bahmani invasion of Orissa in 1470 has been already quoted 
from the BnrMn-i-rm'ckir, Niz&m-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri, who had obtained the command 
of the expedition, defeated the Orissan army somewhere in the Northern Telugu country 
and advanced upon RAjamahendri. Firishta says that in 1471=876 a.h. Ambar R&i a 
cousin of the king of Orissa complained to Muhammad III Bahmani that the throne of Orissa 
had been usurped by a Brahman (?) named Mahgal R&i, the adopted son of the king^, t.e., 
Kapilendra. We know definitely from the calculations of the late Mr. Manraohan Cha- 
kravarti that the first year or the second ahha of the reign of Purushottama coincided with 
1469-70. This calculation is based on two inscriptions in the jagamohana of the temple of 
JagannAtha at Puri*. Therefore the king of Orissa in 1471=876 a.h. could not ha^e 
been a BrAhmaua. The Mangal RAi, mentioned by Firishta, if he had real existence, mu^ 
be another son of Kapilendra. 

Firishta continues to state that Muhammad 111 Bahmani was extremely desirous of 
obtaining some part of the dominions of Orissa on the Eastern coast, specially RAjamahendri 
and Kondapalle. Firishta agrees with the Burhdn’i-im'd»ir in making Nizdm~ul-MidJe 
Hasan Bahri the Commander of the expedition against Orissa. He then states that 
Ambar RAi joined Hasan on the borders of Orissa. Hasan defeated Mangal RAi and placed 
Ambar RAi on the throne of Orissa. Hasan, then, proceeded to capture RAjamahendri 
and Konclapalle*. There is no mention either of the BrAhmana Mangal RAi or of Ambar 
RAi, the cousin of the late king of Orissa, in the Burhdn-i-ma'dsir. This book states directly 
that after the defeat of the Orissan army Nizam-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri captured RAjamahendri 
and marched to the south-west against Kondavidu. This is more natural as being the seat 
of an Orissan Viceroy. Kondapalle is not mentioned in this work. NizAm-ul-Mulk Hasan 
besieged and captured Koniavidu and several other forts in the neighbourhood. This is 
the first stage in the wars of Muhammad HI Bahmani with Purushottama. 

Before we proceed to consider the second stage we must take into account the expansion 
of Vijayanagara under SAluva Narasimha. Even during the life time of VirupAksha II, 
SAluva Narasiihha had captured the South Arcot district. By 1474 he was in the possession 
of the entire eastern coast-land as far north as RAjamahendri when he met the Bahmani 
army manoeuvring against Purushottama of Orissa. The details of SAluva Narasiihha’s 
capture and conquest of the southern districts of the empire of Kapilendra are to be found 
in the Sdluv-abhyudayam of RAjanAtha Dindima. In the fourth canto it is stated that when 
SAluva Narasimha marched against the king of Kalinga, the latter came out at the head 
of his army, but was defeated and retired to his city, where, later on, he was be^eged 
and compelled to surrender*®. This statement is entirely unreliable, as we can prove from 
Musalman histories that there was no chance for SAluva Narasimha to meet Purushottama 
on the field of battle at any time between 1469-70 and 1474-75, when we meet Purushottama 
and SultAn Muhammad III Bahmani in the neighbourhood of RAjamahendri. Both 
Firishta and the BurMn-i-ma'd^ir make it sufficiently clear that RAjamahendri and 

4 Brigg’fl History of the Biae of the Muhammadan Power in India, Calcutta, 1909, vol. II, p. 487. 

8 JA8B., vol. LXIX, 1900, pp. 482-3. « Brigg’s Rise of the Muhammadan Power, vol. ll.^lpr. ^7-88. 

8« Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 91. This MS. proves the compsirative unreliability of Indian 
literary works, specially Sanskrit medjiBval works, in matters historical. 
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^Therefore in a.d. 1480 Koi^cjavi^u was included in the empire of Vijayanagara and the 
Babluanf cami)ai^ of that year was directed against Telihg&nd.‘ and not the Tan^ or 
Kanarese districts. This being so, it is much more likely that S&luva Narasimha was 
present on the Godavari near B4jamahendri in the campaign of 1474-77. We are not in 
a position to ascertain whether the ^illuva Chief was present on the banks of the Godavari 
as an ally of Purushottama of Orissa or as a third party in the struggle. The omission of 
S&luva Narasimha’s part in the war of 1474-77 in Firishta’s work proves its comparative 
unreliability when compared to the Burlian-i-rm'dRir. Sfl-luva Narasimha had added the 
eastern coast-land of the Indian x>emnsula to the empire of Vijayanagara after the death 
of Kapilendra in 1470 and the subsequent Musalman conquest of the delta of the God&vari. 
He had showed no resistance when Purushottama rooccupied the delta of GodAvari, but when 
Muhammad III started to recover it, it was clearly to his interest to be present near the seat 
of war, because his own territories were contiguous to that of the king of Orissa. The state- 
ment in the Burhdn-i-ma'dsir about the Bahmani campaign of 1480 proves clearly that the 
country to the south of the Krishna was included in the empire of Vijayanagara because the 
iaiukd of Narasar&opet, in which Kondavidu is now situated, lies immediately to the south 
of the lower course of the Krishna. The war of 1474-77 was, then, clearly for the possesion 
of the Krishna- GkidAvari Dofib. Purushottama had evidently given up all hopes of the 
southern districts of his father's extensive empire, and therefore there could have been no 
cause of enmity between the king of Orissa and the general or emperor of Vijayanagara. 
VirAp&ksha TI was still living, yet the out-lying provinces of the Hindu empire were in the 
possession of ^^aluva Narasimha. As the de facto king of the eastern coast S&luva Nara- 
simha had to be present at or near RAJamahendri when Muhammad III launched his great 
campaign against the king of Orissa in 1474. The object of the Bahmani Suit An was the 
reoccupation of the GodAvari-KiishnA Doab, which he had conquered immediately after 
the death of Kapilendra. Was it the object of the Saluva Chief to help the Hindu king of 
Orissa, or was he there simply to defend his own dominions ? In view of the statement of 
the Burhdn-i'tna'dsir that SAluva Narasimha retired without fighting it seems probable 
that when he found it unnecessary to engage the Musalmans for the defence of his own 
dominions he retired to a safe distance, leaving his common enemies to fight till exhaustion. 
Muhammad Ill’s invasion of §Aluva Narasimha’s territories in 1480 may be construed in 
two different ways. In the first place it may be taken to be in revenge for the part played 
by SAluva Narasimha in the campaign of 1474-77, or in the second place it may simply be 
a continuation of that campaign for the conquest of the whole of the Doab from the Hindus. 
It appears that it was not to the interest of {§Aluva Narasiriiha to aUy himself with any of 
the contending parties because both were his natural enemies. It is more probable that 
Purushottama had to fight his battles without any help from the only Hindu power in 
Southern India which might have helped him. The campaign of 1474-77 ended in the total 
loss of the Godavari- KrishnA DoAb to the kingdoms of Orissa and Vijayanagara apparently 
owing to the impossibility of a coalition among the Hindu powers. But we must not put 
our faith in any of the grandiloquent tales narrated by Firishta about the sack of Cuttack 
and the submission of Purushottama. The campaign against Orissa was suddenly brought 
to an end on account of the necessity of a vigorous campaign against l§Aluva Narasimha^ 
and MAlik Niz&m-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri was left in charge of the conquered provinces. The 
Bahmani campaign of 1480 against Kondavidu was followed by another against Malffr^^. 
Muhammad III Bahmani may or may not have resided for three years at RAjamahendri as 
stated by Firishta^ 2, but this is certain, that no further campaign against Purushottama was 
attempted by the Bahmanis, 


11 Ind. Ant., vol. XXVIIT, p. 289. 

1* Brigg’s Rise of the Muhammadan Bower, vol. II, p. 497. . 
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The scene on the political stage now changes swiftly, .The murder of the great Musalman 
general and statesman Slw&jah-i-Jah&n MahmM Oftwdn Gildni, on the 6th April 1481, was 
followed by a paralysis of aggressive Musalman policy, and the death of Muhammad III 
Bahmani, on the 26th March 1482^^, was followed by the sudden dismemberiAent of the 
Bahmani Empire. The long reign of the weak and imbecile Mahmud was a record of total 
disunion and incapacity of the Musalman leaders. The attitude of Purushottama can be 
explained partly from Firishta’s narrative of the conspiracy of the Deccani party at the 
Bahmani Court against Mahmud GAw^n. Nizfim-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri forged a letter 
purporting to be a communication from Mahmhd Gd,wd.n that he was tired of Muhammad 
III Bahmani and ready to join the RAya of Orissa'®, i.e., Purushottama. The latter, if 
Firishta’s account is true, was then still an object of fear to the Bahmani SultAn. We do 
not know what happened to the GodAvari-KrishnA DoAb immediately before and after the 
murder of Mahmhd GAwAn. According to Firishta the Hindu renegade NizAm-ul-Mulk 
Hasan Bahri was permitted by Muhammad III Bahmani to govern the DoAb by a Deputy, 
his own son, Malik Ahmad'*. The story relat^'d by Firishta may or may not be true, but it is 
evident on the face of it that it was necessary for the old traitor Hasan to be at Court in 
order to mature the plan for the murder of his patron MahmAd GAwAn. As soon as MahmAd 
GAw’An is murdered and Muhammad III Bahmani is dead the actors on the stage, who have 
occupied it so long, vanish never to re-appear. After the murder of Malik NizAm-ul-Mulk 
Hasan Bahri, his son Malik NizAm-ul-Mulk Ahmad retires to the south-western part of the 
Bahmani Empire, where he is busy carving out an independent kingdom for himself. 

Immediately after his accession Mahmud had to undertake a campaign in TelihgAnA * 
before the murder of MAlik NizAm-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri". The result of this campaign 
is not known, but the very silence of the Burhan^-ma'dair proves that it was unfavourable. 
Suit An Mahmud Bahmani could not proceed eastwards from Varangal. This possibly 
indicates a re-occupation of TelihgAnA by Purushottama. Within six years of the death 
of SultAn Muhammad III Bahmani, GodAvari-KrishnA DoAb had been re-occupied by the 
troops of Orissa, and Purushottama was in possession of Kondavidu, so much coveted by the 
Musalmans, and the Guntui district. This is proved definitely by two inscriptions, one 
discovered at Kondavidu dated 1488-89, = the Jovian year KUaka^^y and the second at some 
unknown place in TelihgAnA, published in 1827 in the Transactions of tM Literary Society of 
J/odroa, dated Saka 1412, the year Saumya, Karttika Sukla 15 Sa (watt), — Saturday, November 
7th, 1489'®. There can not be any doubt about the fact that Kondavidu andOngole®* had 
passed out of the possession of SAluva Narasimha when he was the recognised Emperor of 
Vijayanagara. 

(To be conlimied.) 


'8 hid. Ant., vol. XXVIII, p. 291. . P- 292. 

'* RUe. of Muhammadan Power, vol. II, p. 506. Ibid., p. 498. 

'7 Ind. Ant., vol. XXVHI, p. 306. 

'8 Sew^, Sketch of South Indian Dynasties, p. 48; Chakravarti, JASB., vol. LX IX, 1800* p* 183 S 
the 6aka year 1411. 

'0 Bpi, Ind., vol. xm, pp. 165-58. 

20 The places mentioned in the grant of 6oka 1412 are situated in the Ongolc Taluka ot the Gkmtur 
district, . * 
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THE EMPIRE OP ORISSA. 

By Prof. R. D. BANERJI, M.A. 

{Continued from p. 33.) 

The last king of the Vodeyar or Yadava dynasty had ceased to occupy the throne 
sometime after 1478, and from 1486 to 1493 Narasimha was the recognised sovereign of 
Vijayanagara. Yet it was exactly during this period that the northern districts of TelingAnA 
were v-Tested by Purushottama from the Empire of Vijayanagara. What followed 
exactly is extremely difficult to ascertain even now. S&luva Narasimha is regarded by 
contemporary European writers as being supreme in Southern India. Yet we find that 
Teliiig^nA was slipping out of his grasp during the earlier part of his actual reign. There 
are reasons to suppose that towards the end of his reign Purushottama attacked Vijayanagara 
and brought the idol Sa^kshigopaia and a jewelled throne from that place . As noticed by the late 
Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti in his edition of the Bengali poem Sri-Chaitanya-CharitdmriUi 
by the Vaishnava saint Krishna-D^sa Kavirfi-ja, Purushottama conquered Vijayanagara and 
brought a jewelled throne and the idol of SAkshigop^la from VidvAnagara. The throne was 
presented to JagannAtha at Puri and idol was dedicated at Katak*'. Those who have 
examined the celebrated ratna-vedi, or the stone altar on which the wooden images of 
Jaganntitha, Subhadra and Balar^ma are placed in the temple at Puri, must have noticed 
a surprising resemblance of the decorative motifs to those inside the Hazara-R4masw&mi 
temple at Hampe or Vijayanagara. The upper front ends of the ratna-vedi at Puri are 
incomplete and several stone members appear to be missing. I think that the ratna-vedi 
is the actual jewelled throne brought by Purushottama from Vijayanagara. There are no 
reasons to disbelieve Gosvami Krishnadasa KavMja, as he was a contemporary of Puru- • 
shottama and his son PratA-parudra and was no court -sycophant. He had no reason to be 
grateful to the kings of Orissa and wrote his work after his retirement to BrindAvana. 
Besides this statement there are many other reasons for believing that the whole of the eastern 
coast was conquered by the kings of Orissa during the reigns of Saluva Narasimha and his 
sons. Inscriptions of his son and successor, Prataparudra, have been discovered as far south 
as Udayagiri and Kanchi or Conjeoveram. It is difficult to determine the exact chronology 
of the events connected with the reconquest of the eastern coast under Purushottama. He 
lost it during the first six years of his reign and ho himself regained it during the last ten. 
OriyA or Bengali writers do not mention a campaign against Vijayanagara during the reign 
of his son, but do so in his case. It is quite possible that the roconquest of the Northern 
Tamil districts took place after the death of Saluva Narasimha in 1493 and during the reign 
of ImmAdi Narasimha (1493-98). According to the oalcubtions of the late Mr. Manmohan 
Cliakravarti, Purushottama died in 1496-97, a dale which cannot be very far removed from the 
truth. The same writer, observing in 1900, stated that “ the few details giv%*n in the Mddald 
Pdnji are mainly taken up in describing an expedition of this lung into KAiichf. If there 
lie any truth m it, then it is likely connected with the raid of the Bahmani Jcing Muhammad 
ShAh II, who in a.d. 1477-8 made a dash towards Conjeeveram, and returned with an im- 
mense booty22”. In the first place the late Mr. Chakravarti committed the usual mistake 
of all earlier writers of following the Bahmani genealpgy of Fnishta, though Major M. S. 
King*s new genealogy was in print when he wrote. The Bahmani genealogy based on the 
Barhdn-i-ma*dsir has been accepted, and that of Firishta^^ definitely rejected by sub- 
sequent writers^^. Muhammad Shah II Bahmani should be taken to be Muliammad ShAh III 
Bahmani. The same mistake has been committed recently by Dr. L. D. Barnett in his paper 
on “The Potavaram Grant of Purushottama-deva”^®. It has been proved above that it was 

21 Madhya Lild^ Chap. 6, BangavAa! edition, p. 98. 22 JASB., vol. LXIX, p. 184. 

28 Ind. Ant., vol. XXVIJI, p. 121. 

24 Catalogue 0 / the Ooina in the Indian MtwcMmi Calcutta, vol, U, part H, p. 198, by H. N. Wright, l.C.B. 

26 Epi, jnd., vol. Xm, p. 168, 
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not possible for Purushottama to conduct a campaign in any part of South India lying to the 
south of the Krishijft before 1488, because up to 1^, at least, the Gk)davari.Krish]giA DM 
was in the possession of the Bahmams and it was impossible for any army from Orissa to 
cross into the Tamil country. Therefore the campaign of Purushottama against K^ficht 
must have taken place some time subsequent to the recapture of Koi:Ldavi(}u. It 
appears to be much more probable that Purushottama reconquered the lost provinces of 
his father’s empire in the Telugu and Tamil districts after the death of S&lava Norasiihha 
in 1493. It further appears probable that the Tuluva chief Narasana met Purushottama 
during the campaigns of 1489-97. 

Purushottama ’s career was a chequered one. Early in his reign he lost the southeVn pro- 
vinces of his father’s empire, and he had to encounter two invasions of the Bahmani Sult&ns 
in 1471 and 1475. Later on, after the death of Maijmild G&w&n and Muhammad III Bahmani, 
he succeeded in re-occupying the stronghold of Kondavlcju and the northern part of the 
modern district of Guntur. Subsequently, during the last years of his reign, he extended the 
Empire of Orissa once more as far south as Conjeeveram. The chronology of his reign is 
so little known to scholars that even in 1919 the late Tarini Cham Rath, writing about 
this king, had to state “ It is rather difficult at present to fix with precision the date of this 
Kd,nohi-Kaveri expedition of king Purushottama Deva and find out the name of his con- 
temporary king of Karnfita, with whom he waged war and whose daughter Padmavathi he 
married.”^® 

If the Mddald Pdflji is to be believed then Purushottama erected the Bhogamav4apa 
in front of the temple of Jagann&tha. Following this custom three separate mav 40 'pa 8 
I have been erected in front of all important temples in Orissa. The temple of Jagann&tha 
at Puri consists of four separate buildings : — (a) The Vimdna or the Sanctum, (6) the 
Jagamohana or the principal mav4o>po>* (c)the Ndtanrnndira or the dancing hall, and (d) the 
BhogamaTy^apa or the refectory. The same plan is to be observed in the temples of 
Lingar^ja at Bhu vanes vara and PArvati in the same enclosure. I had ample opportunity 
of studying the method of construction of the Lingar&ja and the P&rvati temples when they 
were being repaired according to my instructions in 1925-26, and I found that both the 
Ndtamandira and the Bhogamav4ctpa in these two temples were later additions. At Puri, 
the temple of Jagann&tha was built at three different periods ; the Vimdna and the 
Jagamohana were erected by king Anantavarman Chodaganga in the eleventh century^^, 
the Nd^maniira by Anangabhima II of the same dynasty in the twelfth century^* and the 
Bhoganum^dapa with the kitchen in the seventh (1473-74) and ninth ahkas (1476-76) of 
Purushottama^^, 

In another line Pumshottama introduced an innovation. Up to the time of Narasimha 
IV land-grants in Orissa where issued after being written on plates of copper. We can trace 
this system from the time of the Emperor Kum&ragupta I up to that of R&maohandra 
Gajapati of Khurda.®^ The usual form of these copper plates is rectangular. Purushottama 
issued a grant on a piece of copper roughly shaped like an axe of the same shape as the 
Pachambfi. copper celts. The other innovation introduced by Purushottama into his 
landJgrants was the definite rejection of the proto-Bengali script in favour of modem OfiyA.sa 

Journal oj the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. V, 1919, p. 149. 

87 JASB., vol. LXVII. pt. I, 1898, pp. 330-31 ; vol. LXXH, 1903, p. 110. 

88 Ibid., vol. LXXII, pt. I, 1903, p. 120- According to Mr. Cbakravartti ths temple was began by 
Anantavarman but Onished by Anaagabhtma. 

88 Ibid., vol. LXIX, 1900, pt. I, p. 184. 

38 Joum. of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, voL II, 1916, pp. 437-440. 

81 Anderson, Oataloyue and Handbook of the 'Arohaoloyiodl Collections in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
pt. II, pp. 392-95. c 

88 Ante, vol. 1, pp. 385 0 ; Joum. of the Bihar and Orism Beeearoh Society, vol, IV, pp. 361-6S. 
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This grant was issued in the seventeenth instead of the fifth awJta— 7th April 1483*®. Almost 
all subsequent genuine land-grants of Orissa from the time of Purushottama till the 
eighteenth century were inscribed in OfiyA characters. Purushottama is said to have been the 
youngest son of Kapilendra according to OfiyA tradition, as recorded by the late. Mr. Tarini 
Charan Bath, and to have married PadmAvati or RupAmbikA, the daughter of the king of 
Kan;iA{A(? SAluva Narasimha) according to the Introduction of the Safmvati’vUdaamhY his 
son and successor PratAparudra.®^ 

in. PratAparudra (1497—1539). 

The decline of Orissa begins from the date of the accession of PratAparudra, the 
son and successor of Purushottama. It can be gathered from the inscriptions of Puru- 
shottama that he had left the empire of Orissa almost as extensive as that inherited by him 
from his own father Kapilendra. PratAparudra ruled over an empire which extended from 
Midnapur in the North-East to Conjeeveram or KAnchi in the South-West and we know from 
the inscriptions of his contemporary, KyishnadevarAya the great, of Vijayanagara, that a 
large portion of the highlands of TelingAnA, such as Khammamet, also belonged to him. He 
came to the throne in 1496-97, a date which is calculated from his only aw fca date in the in- 
scription in the temple of JagannAtha at Puri ; 4th aiika, Kdkofd^ Su 10, Wednesday = 17th 
July 1499 A.D.s® The 3rd regnal year, therefore, is 1499, making his accession fall in 1496-97. 
The x>eriod was very favourable for the extension of the power of Orissa towards the south and 
the west. The imbecile Mahmud was on the throne of Bidar and the groat M usalman kingdoms 
of the south were already formed ; therefore there was no immediate chance of a Musalman 
irruption into the Gk)dAvari-Kn8hnA DoAb. After the death of ImmAdi Narasimha the SAluva 
d 3 masty was fast approaching extinction, and Narasa NAyaka,the founder of the Tuluva dynasty, * 
was consolidating his power. From 1497 till 151 1 PratAparudra could have annexed the whole 
of the eastern coast without meeting serious opposition from the king of Vijayanagara or 
Narasa Nayaka, but the history of Orissa was fast approaching that period of political stag- 
nation, the climax of which was reached between 1510 and 1533, when the great Vaishnava 
reformer Sri-Chaitanya of Bengal came into close contact with this province. 

Most probably Narasa NAyaka died in 1502 and was succeeded by his son Vira-Narasimha.®® 
ImmAdi-Narasimha was still living and was in a position to make a grant of land in the 
PenukoijdA rdjya in 1505 . ® ^ Nunez says that during the six years of his rule Bhu j abalar Ay a was 
always at war. As soon as his father died the entire country revolted under the NAyakas.*® 
He was at war with the Musalman Governor of Goa in 1506 according to the Italian traveller 
Varthema.® ® The late Mr. Hoskote Krishna Sastri committed a mistake when he stated that the 
Gajapati kings occupied Udayagiri and Kondavidu during this interval and that they were 
situated in Kar^iAta. Though he quotes the authority of an inscription in which it is stated that 
Udayagiri was in the centre of KarnAJa-KAJaka,^® it is preposterous to suppose that Udayagiri 
could at any time have been included in KarnAta. It was certainly included in the KarnAta 
Empire when the Nellore and Guntur districts formed part of Vijayanagara territories. Kf ish- 
nadevarAya succeeded his brother in spite of counter-intrigues in December 1509 or January 
1510. One of the principal aims of his life was the reconquest of the KrishnA-TungabhadrA or 
the RAichuru DoAb . Two inscriptions from NAgalApuram in the Chingleput district prove that 
these aims of the new king were known to the people, and a man actually preferred a request to 
the king to endow a temple after his victorious return from the expedition against the 
Gajapati. 

88 vol. LXIX, 19(H», p. 183. 

84 Joum, of the Bihar and Oriesa Buearch Society, vol. V, 1919, pp. 147*48. 

88 Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. LXIX, 1900, Port I, p. 184. 

88 Xnn. Ecp. Arch. Suro.^, 1908-9, p. 171. #7 /&{cl,»pt 172* * 

88 B. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p« 814. 88 I 8 id»| p. U 87 

10 Aim. Bep. Areh. Sunt., 1808-9i p. 173, note 0* 
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We do not know for what reasons the campaign against the Gajapati, i.c., Pratfi-parudra of 
Orissa, was preferred to that against Isma’il ‘Adil I of Bij^pur. According to a Telugu prose 
work named Rdyavdchakcimu, Kr\shnadevar&,ya marched against Bij^-pur immediately after 
the oaptnre of Sivanasamudram.'^^ But the arrangement of the events of K.ri8hnadevarfi*y a s 
regime in this work appear to be fanciful because campaigns cannot have been conducted in the 
way or in the order in which they arc narrated in it. In this paper we are not concerned with 
the campaigns against Bijdpur and Bidar but only with those which were directed against 
the Empire of Orissa. The first recorded date in the series of campaigns conducted by Krishna- 
devariiy a against Prataparudra of Orissa is that of the capture of Udayagiri. KrishnadevarA,ya 
brought an image of Bdlakrishna from Udayagiri, which was dedicated by him in 1514. 
Udayagiri therefore must have fallen sometime earlier, though an inscription in the Haz^ra- 
Ramasv^mi temple at Vijayanagara indicates that Udayagiri was holding out in 1513. 
Krishnaievaraya devastated the eastern coast and drove back the Orissan army as far as 
Kondavidu before the capture of Udayagiri.'*'^ 

The contemporary Portuguese writer Nunez gives a detailed account of Krishnadeva- 
rS-ya’s campaigns against Prataparudra of Orissa. According to him Narasa N§,yaka “ in 
his testament had enjoined on his succceders the necessity of taking the fortresses of 
Rracholl (Raichur), Medegulla (Mudkal), and Odigair (Udayagiri). Hc,^® therefore, 
collected 34,000 foot-soldiers and 800 elephants, and arrived with his army at Digary 
(Udayagiri), which, although iis garrison numbered only 10,000 loot soldiers and 400 horse, 
was nevertheless a very strong place on account of iis natural position. The king laid siege 
to it for a year and a half, cutting roads through the surrounding hills in order to gain access 
to the towers of the fortress, and finally took it by force of arms. On this occasion an aunt of 
• the king of Orissa fell into his hands. There is some difference of opinion among the modern 
writers about the subsequent course of events. 8onie writers think that KrishnadcvarA^ya 
returned to Vijayanagara after the capture of Udayagiri, while others maintam that he pushed 
on to Kondavidu. According to the inscriptions, one Tirumala RautanXya orTirumalai 
Rahuttar^ya was captured at Udayagiri. Kanarese and Telugu inscriptions on Udayagiri 
hill mention the capture at Udayagiri of an uncle of Prataparuda named Tirraula Raghavarflya 
or Tirumala Kantharaya. Tnis Itaghavaraya and Kantharaya appears to be the same as the 
Rautar§.ya and Kahutyaraya of oilier inscriptions than those found on Udayagiri hill, because 
the term Rad ca tray a, used in tlie case oi younger sons of kings of Orissa, was not known 
to the late Mr. Krishna Sastri even in 1908. 

The second expedition against Prataparudra was undertaken shortly after the fall 
of Udayagiri, against the strong fort oi Kondavidu. Evidently Prataparudra had made 
Kond'ividu the base of his operations, as Krishnadcvaraya la.d siege to it. According to 
Nunez, “ the king oi Orissa approacned witn a large army m defence of his country. When 
Krishnar^ya had heard of this, he left a portion of his troops at Kondavidu as a guard 
against any attack from behind, and advanced himself lour miles (legoas). On the banks of a 
‘ great river with salt water,’ wnich apparently is the Krishna, a battle took place which ended 
in the defeat and flight of the king oi Uiissa. Alter this victory the king told his ‘ regedor ’ 
Salvatinea (Salva-Timma) that he intended to continue the siege of Kondavidu. After two 
months the fortress surrendered, and Salva-Pimma was appointed Governor of Kondavidu. 
But as he wished to accompany tne king on ms lurener expedition against the king of Orissa, 
he conferred, on his part, tne governorsnip on oneoi his brothers. After taking the fortress 
of Condepadyr (Kondapaiie) and occupying the country as far north as »Symamdary, Kfish* 
^arfi,ya made a peace with me kmg oi Orissa and marned one of his daughters. Koij^avidu 
41 /Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 111. " 

4S Ann. Rep, Arch, Surv,, 19JS'9, p. 176. 43 Krishoadevaraya. 

44 JBpi, Jnd,, vol. VII, p. 19 ; Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 131, for the date of the foil of Udayagiri, of* 
BpL M,, vol. VI, p. 110, note 6. 

44 jSpi, Ind.» vol. VI, p. 110. 
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was captured on Saturday the 23rd June 1515, and the date is given many times in the Mangala- 
giri inscriptions.^* One of the most important events connected with this campaign was the 
capture of Prataparudra’s son, Virabhadra, by Krishnadevaraya. According to the Koiida- 
vidu chronicle this Virabhadra was the viceroy of Kondavidu province for a long time. The 
Kondavidu chronicle has been interpreted too narrowly by Sewell and other writers. It 
says that Prataparudra ruled for one year , which means that he was in charge of Kondavidu 
for one year only and was succeeded in the Viccroyalty, on the death of Purushot- 
lama and his own succession to the throne of Orissa, by his son Virabhadra, who remained 
there till his defeat by Krishnadevarflya in 1515.^^ Many other notables of Orissa were captured 
at Kondavidu along with Virabhadra. One of these was Kesava Patra and another Kumftra- 
hammira Mahap5,tra. Certain Vijayanagara inscriptions mention two Musalman generals, 
named Mallu Khan and Uddanda Khfm of Rachuru (Raichur), among the notables captured at 
Kondavidu. Mallu Khan can be recognized, but it is difficult to reduce the term Uddanda to 
its original Persian or Arabic form. The late Mr. H. Krishna Sa,stri argues from the connec- 
tion of Raichur with these two names that they were officers or nobles or the ‘Adilshfi.hi Sult&ns 
of Bijapur. It is quite iiossible that Tsma’il ‘Adil-ShUh, being the nearest neighbour of 
Krishnadevaraya, was much more interested in his movements than Sultan Quli Qutb Sh&h 
of Golkonda or the Bahmani roi faineants of Bitlar. The acquisition of lu‘lp from a Musalman 
neighbour to tight with a Hindu adversary involved amoral and political degradation in the 
Hindu world, which can bo easily understood by those who are familiar with mediaeval 
Rajpht History. This was not tiie only occasion on which Prataparudra employed Musalman 
mercenaries against Krishnadevaraya. 

After the fall ot Kondavidu, Krishnadevaraya consolidated his conquests by the reduction 
of important inland fortresses in the country at the foot of the ghats ; such as Vinukonda on ^ 
the Gundlakamma river and Ballamkonda near Amaravati. In the third campaign the 
conqueror crossed the KrishnA- and camped at Bezw'Mil. His objective this time was the 
great hill fort of Kondapalle, where, according to Kunez, “were collected all the chiefs of the 
kingdom of Orya.” The fall of Kondaiialle practically marked the end of the campaign. It 
was in charge of the Ofiya Minister Prahar5,ja Siraschandra Mah§,ptttra. The late Mr. 
H. Krishna Silstri is certainly right in correcting the wrong forms ot this title in other Tclugu 
and Tamil inscriptions ot the? time ot Krishnadcvara^^a. Among the Oriya notables 
captured after the fall of Kondapallc was a queen of Prataparudra, another of his sons 
and seven principal nobles. An inscription from Kalahasti mentions two of the last named, 
Bodaijenna Mahapatra and Bijli Khan. The first term is composed of two Oriya titles, 
Bada-jena and Maliapiltra. Similarly Praharaja-JSiraschandra-Mahapatra is a single title in 
Ofiyfi, composed of three small titles, and not a proper name. The name Bijli Kh&n proves 
that PratS-parudra was continuing to employ Musalman mercenaries against Kiishijadevar^ya, 
after the fall of Kondavidu. 

From Kondaiialle Krishnadevaraya continued his victorious march northwards and 
acquired all the districts of the sea- board, including the hill-districts of Nalgonda and 
Khammamet, at present in the Nizam’s dominions. He arrived at Simh^chalam, on the out- 
skirts of Vizagapatam and is said to have planted or erected a pillar of victory on that hill. 
The late Mr. H. Krishpa S£i.stri stated that “ there exist even today records in 'felugu 
characters written on the basement of the entrance into the Asthdna-Mavdapa and on a pillar 
on the Verandah round the Lakshminarasimhasv&min temple at Simhachalam, which relate 
in unmistakeable terms the victories of Krishnara^ya, his stay at Simhadri and his gifts to the 
temple.”^® According to the Pdrijdtdpaharammu and other Telugu works Kpish^adevarAya 
devastated Orissa proper and burnt its capital Kataka. But there is no eplgraphical corro- 
boration of these statements. Kfishoadevar&ya was at Simh&chalam in 1516 and three years 

i6td., p. 111. * *7 A Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern Indnat Madras, 1883, p. 48« 

Ann. Bep. Arch. St*rv.t 1908-9, p. 179. 
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later he made over to the temple at Simhachalam certain villages which were granted to 
him by the Gajapati king. Whether these latter were the voluntary gifts of the Gajapati 
ruler on behalf of his ally Krishnar^ya or were wrung from him by a regular raid on his capi- 
tal, are points which cannot be decided at present.”^® 

We see, therefore, that KpishnadevarA^ya conducted three or four campaigns against Orissa 
and in 1519 compelled Pratfi-parudra to cede that part of his empire which lay to the south of 
the KrishnS,. According to Nunez, Pratflparudra gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
Knshnadevaraya.^® This marriage is also mentioned in the RdyavdehahamUy where the 
Orissa princess is called Jaganmohini.®i The marriage is also referred to in the Kfishv^'raya- 
vijayam and Tamil Ndvalar Charitai.^^ The Orissan princess is also called Tukka. “ She is 
said to have been neglected by her husband and to have led a life of seclusion at Kambam 
in the Kuddapah district.' ®^ The prince Virabhadra was maintained in a suitable style after 
his capture, and honourably provided for. He became the Governor of the district of Malega- 
Bennur-sime and remitted the taxes on marriages in 1516, for the merit of his father Pratftpa- 
rudra and his sovereign Krishnadevaraya.®^ 

Such was the ignominious end of the empire founded by Kapilendra in the previous 
century. It lasted for a little less than a century and was reduced to its former dimensions 
before 1520. The decline of Orissa was rapid. Within forty years Jfi-jpur was in the occu- 
pation of Ghiyasu’d-din Jalal Shah of Bengal and the Hindu kingdom of Northern Orissa came 
to a sudden end within three years of the great battle of Talikota. 

On the north Prataparudra was attacked by Sultan ‘Alau’d-din Husain Shah, the founder 
of the Sai3^ad dynasty of Bengal. The exact date of this invasion is not known to us from 
‘ reliable sources. According to the Riydzu' s-saldtjn Husain Sh&h conquered all kingdoms 
between Gaur and Orissa.®^ If ih^MadaldPanji is to be believed then Orissa was invaded in 
1509 under Isma’il (HAzi. The Mitdald Pdiiji bears on the face of it the stamp of being a 
later concoction because even a careful scholar like the late Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti 
makes use of the term Bengal Nawab *’ in connection with the independent SultAns of Bengal. 
“ In A.D. 1509 Ismail Gi^azi (named Suraathdna in M, Pdnji)^ a general of the Bengal Nawab 
made a dash into Orissa, ravaged the country, sacked Puri Town and destroyed a number of 
Hindu temples. Prataparudra hurried from the south and the Mahomedan general retreated. 
He was closely pursued and defeated on the bank of the Ganges {M. Pdfiji). The general took 
refuge in Fort M^nd&ran (sub-division Jahanabad, district Hooghly) , and was besieged. But one 
of the Rfi-ja’s high officers, Govinda Vidyadhara, went over to the enemy’s side; and so the Rd.ja 
had to raise the siege and to retire to Orissa.”®® In the first place the title Nawdb was not used 
in India till the middle of the first half of the eighteenth century. In fact there was no Nawdb 
or Musalman governor of any other king in Bengal at that time. From 1339 to 1538 Bengal 
was ruled by independent monarchs.®^ In the second place though a Musalman general named 
Sh&h Isma’il Gh&zi is claimed to be a contemporary of Sultan Ruknu’d-din B^irbak Sha,h of Ben- 
gal by an anonymous work sometimes called Bisdlatu^ah-shuhdddy^^ he is really a contemporary 
of ‘ Alau’d-din Husain Shah, because his tomb at K^nta Duflr in the southern part of the Rang- 
pur district of Bengal bears an inscription of the time of Husain Sh§;h . The inscription was ori - 
ginall^ incised on two slabs of black flint, one of which has been missing for a long time. I saw 
an impressionof the first half in the house of Rai Bahadur Mrityunjay Raichaudhuri, Zamindar 
of Kundi pargana at Sadyapushkarini. The devastation of Orissa by Isma’il GhAz! during 

*9 Jbid.y p. 180. 60 Sewell, A Forgotten Empirey p. 320. 

51 Sources oj Vijayanagara History, p. IIG. 62 I6wi., pp. 132, 165. 

68 Ibid., p. 143. 64 Epi. Cam., vol. IX, Dg. 107. 

65 Riydzws-Sald tin, English translation {Btb, Jnd.), p. 132. 

66 Journal oj the Asiatic Society oj Bengal, vol. LXIX, p. 186. 

67 Bdhgmr Itihda, vol. II, pp. 00—285. « 

16 Journal oj tha Asuttic Society oj Bengal, 1874, vol. XLIIl, pp. 216-20* 
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the reign of *AlAu*d-d!n TTusain Shfih is also mentioned in the celebrated Bengali biography of 
the Vaish];^va saint ^^rt-Chaitanya, the Chaiianya-Bhdgavata; Antya Kh&pda'* 2nd Adhy&ya. 
Chaitanya’s influence over Pratfi.parudra appears to have been immense. Even if we accept 
one* tenth of what the biographies of 6ri-Chaitanya say about the saint’s influence over 
Prat&parudra and his principal officers, then we have to admit that §ri-Chaitanya was one of the 
principal causes of the political decline of Orissa at this time and the loss of its independence 
28 years after the death of Pratfi-parudra. Considered as a religion, Indian Bhaktimdrga 
is sublime, but its effect on the political status of the country or the nation which accepts it, is 
terrific. The religion of equality and love brings in its train a false faith in men and thereby 
destroys the structure of society and government because in reality no two men are equal 
in any respect and government depends upon brute force. Orissa not only lost her empire 
but also her political prestige. A century of Vaishnavaism reduced this great people to a 
state of caste-ridden stagnation in which even famine-stricken people are obliged to form 
themselves into a separate caste (Ratra-khiva). Chaitanya is said to have converted PratApa- 
rudra before the beginning of the Vijavanagara war. Among the officers of the king Rft.mA- 
nanda R&i, governor of R9,iamahendri before its loss, and GopinA-tha Barajena, governor of 
Maljy&thA. dav4^pdta, or Midnapur, were converted to Neo-Vaishnavaism. 

We do not know what happened to this religiously minded and cowardly king after the re- 
tirement of Krishnadevaraya. Vijayanagara panegyrists credit him with another invasion of the 
Southern Hindu Empire after the death of Krishnadevardya. The statement is hardly credible, 
because Pratflparudra is said to have retired hastily from this campaign, after reading some 
verses in Telugu composed by Krishnadevaraya ’s favourite Tclugu poet Allasdni Peddana.*® 

On another side another enemy of the kingdom of Orissa was rising swiftly. Sult&n* 
Quli Qutb Sh&h Hamadani, the Viceroy of the Eastern Provinces of the Bahmani Empire, was 
the most faithful among the faithless Tarafddrs of the Bahmani Empire He had deferred 
the declaration of his independence till 1512 ; but after that date he had begun to consolidate 
his power in the ancient province of TclinganA.. When Tsma’il ‘Adil T and Krishnadevar&ya 
were fighting in the south the veteran SuUan Quli Qutb found it a fitting opportunity to 
despoil the religious monarch of Orissa.*® He entered into the Godfi-vari-Krishna Dodb, left the 
Vijayanagara districts on the coast-land severely alone and descended upon the southern 
districts of Orissa This was the beginning of the advance of the Qutb-Shahis northwards 

Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 153. 

This IS the only possible time when Sultiln Quli’s invasion of Telingfijift may be regarded as possible. 
Briggs thought that the invasion of Orissa took plaoe in 1511 (see “ Comparative Chronology of Beocan king- 
doms principally during the Sixteenth Century ” at the end of vol. Ill, Cambray’s edition of 1910). He 
actually puts the capture of Ballamkouda and Koudapallo against this date. But in the text he says “ After 
having repaired the foot of Golkonda, Sooltan Koolly Kootb Shah turned his thoughts towards the reduction 
of the fortress of Raykonda'* (Brtgg’s Rise of the Mahomedan Powers, vol. III, p. 354.) This liappened after 
his declaration of independence (1512). The war with the Gajapati, % e., PralApurudra, took place long after- 
wards, after the supposed victories of the Musalmans of Golkonda over KfishnudevarAya. Mr. Monmohan 
Chakravarti is quite correct in placing the war in 1522. 

® 1 The long rambling narrative of Firishta bears on its face the stamp of untrutli and confusion. In the 
first place there was no king in Orissa named R&machandra Gajaiiati between 1512 and 1543 or entire 
reign of Sultan Quli Qutb ShAh. In the next place KrishuadevarAya ascended the throne in 1509-10. The 
campaign against Orissa began early in 1612, as Udayagin fell in 1513, Koudavidu in 1516 and Ko^dapa]le 
in 1517. Firishta makes SultAn Quli capture Ballamkonda, Koudvidu and Koudapalle. The aeries of 
records of Krishnadevaraya at Kondavidu, Kaza, MaAgalagin and finally at Simhachalam-Potnuru prove 
Firidita’s narrative of this war to bo totally false and baseless. If Sultdn Quli Qutb had really fought 

against Krishnadevaraya in his campaigns of 1512-19, then it must have been as the ally of Frataparudra, 
and he must have shared the defeat of his ally. There is no mention of the capture of Kondavidu by 
Musalmans in the Indian Chronicles (Sewell’s Sketch of the l>yjiaatiea, p. 48). I have mentioned Kondapalle 
because Sewell mentions ai^insoription ol Sultan Quli at that plaoe (I&id., p. 28). Most probably this 
confused account is due to Firishta’s mistake of taking R&machandra Gajapati of Khurda as a oontempoiary 
of KpshnadevorAya. 
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which ended with the capture of Ganjam in 1671 and Chicacole in 1641 Thus the 
Ofiyft speaking districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and the three Khimidis came to be includ- 
ed in the Qutb Sh&hi kingdom of Golkonda and passed on to the Mughal §ilba of Golkonda 
or Khujist&’buny&d Haidard-bftd in 1687. The ill-fated NizS,m of the Deccan granted them 
to the great French General Bussy. In 1765 the hapless ShAh ‘Alam II was persuaded by 
Clive to include the transfer of the Northern Sarkdrs from the French to the British East 
India Company, though they were actually in the possession of the latter from 1761. On 
account of this freak of fortune these Oriya-speaking districts still form a part of the British 
Presidency of Madras. 

Prat&parudra survived the death of his royal son-in-law by nearly ten years. No other 
incident of his reign is known to us. But before taking leave of his reign we should examine 
certain references to it in the histories of other provinces. The Edyavdchakamu mentions 
another Musalman general employed by Prat^parudra in his campaigns against Krishna- 
devarAya. This chief is mentioned as Chitdpr^ or Chit Aph Khfi,n by Prof. S. K. Aiyangar of the 
Madras University, who has sought to prove him a Hindu in spite of Haig’s recognition of 
the man as a Musalman Chitdph KhAn seems to be the Tehigu equivalent of Shit&b Khfi-n. 
He is apparently mentioned as a free-lance, as he restored Varangal to the Hindus.®^ There 
remains only one other incident of thi.s reign. Narasa Nayaka is said to have defeated the king 
of Orissa in certain Vijayanagara inscriptions. We have seen before that Purushottama 
could not have come into contact Avith 8aluva Narasimha or Narasa NA,yaka before the re- 
conquest of Kondaviclu by him.*® After 1488-89 it was possible for Narasa to have met either 
^ Purushottama or PratApariidra in the soul hern part of Telingfi-nA,. The Unmanjeri plates 
of AchyutarA,ya of the ^aka year 1462= 1540 A p ®® and the British Museum plates of Saddsiva- 
r&ya of the Saka year 1478= 1.550 a mention the war between Narasa and the Gajapati king 
in such a manner as to indicate that the victory obtained was practically of no importance. 
It is absolutely certain that up to the last day of his life Narasa was very busy in consolidating 
his own position, as Immadi Narasimha was alive The statement of Nunez makes it probable 
that by the time of his death in 1502 Narasa had recovered the northern Tamil and the southern 
Telugu districts as far as Udayagiri in the Nellorc district, because his dying injunction to his 
son w^as to recover Udayagiri at all costs. It is, therefore, also probable that after Purushot- 
tama ’s death, and before the capture of Udayagiri in 1513, PratA,parudra had lost the territories 
lying to the south of Udayagiri. 

The date of the death of Prataparudra is not certain. We only know that the usurper, 
Govinda Vidyadhara, was on the throne in 1.543, and that was his fourth aitka. The Surya- 
vamsi dynasty had, therefore, come to an end before 1541. The Mddald Pdnji states that 
two sons of PratA,parudra, named KA-luA, andKakharuA, had succeeded their father and ruled 
for a few" months. But it is ver}'^ dangerous to rely on the Mddald Pdnji without in- 
dependent corroboration. Inscription No. 5 on the right side of the Jagamohana of the temple 
of JagannAtha at Puri proves that Govinda VidyAdhara was on the throne in 1541-42. With 
him began the decline of the political power of Orissa and the very existence of that country 
as an^independent state was over within 27 'years. Prom this date began the creation of 
feudatory states and old zamindArtsof Orissa (GarhjAt and Qila‘-jAt), many of which exist even 
now and claim to be descended from dynasties older than the Suryavamsi dynasty, R&jput 
or otherwise 
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